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SELECT POETRY. 


The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to 
heaven! 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.—Shakspeare. 








MORNING IN SPRING. 


How sweet the landscape! Morning twines 
Her tresses round the brow of Day, 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 
Like happy Spirits, float away 
To revel on the mountain’s crown, 
Whence the glad stream comes shouting down 
Through woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream 
Are falling beautiful and deep 
Upon the spirit, like a dream 
Of music on the hour of sleep— 
And gently from the dewy bowers, 
Soft murmurs, like the breath of flowers, 
Are winding through the purple grove, 
And blending with the notes of Love, 


The streams in veins of silver low— 
The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree 
So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 

A fairy bark upon the sea;— 
It comes so fresh, so calm, so sweet, 
It draws the heart from its retreat 
To mingle with the glories, born 
In the first holy light of morn. 


A cloud is on the sky above— 

And calinly o’er the young year’s blue, 
Tis coming like a thing of Love 

To gladden in the rising dew— 
Its white waves with the sualight blend, 
And gentle Spirits seem to bend 
From its unrolling folds, to hear 
The glad sounds of our joyous sphere. 


The lake, unruffled by the breeze, 

Smiles in its deep, unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the trees 

And blossoms pictured on its breast— 
Its depths are glowing bright and fair, 
And the far skies seemed hollowed there, 
Soft trembling—as they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the bill. 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They linger round the sunny hills 

And wander in the clear blue light— 
Off to the breathing Heavens they go, 











_ Along the Earth they live and glow, 
_ Shed o’er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering isles. 


D 
a 





Oh, at this hour, when air aod Earth 
Are gushing love, and joy, and light, 
And songs of gladness hail the birth 
Of all that’s beautiful and bright— 
Each heart beats high—each thought is blown 
To flame—the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and melts away 
In visions of eternal Day. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE MENAGERIES. 


QUADRUPEDS PESCRIBED AND DRAWN, FROM 
LIVING SUBJECTS, PUBLISHED UNDER THE 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


This is the first of the series of works pro- 
mised by the Useful Knowledge Society, to 
have been ready last November, and to have 
been published by Murray; but the delay 
always incident to the movements of a com- 
mittee, has enabled Mr. Murray, (with whom, 
it would appear, a final arrangement for the 
publication could not be effected,) to get up a 
rival series of works as soon as the Society. 
Weare not displeased at this circumstance; 
for the rivalry will probably produce works of 
greater merit on both sides, than mizkt have 
appeared if the field bad been under the exclu- 
sive cultivation of one of the parties. Whether 
this has bad any influence upon the work be- 
fore us we cannot undertake to say; but it has 
evidently been done with great care, being 
accurate in detail, replete with varied and 
frequently recondite and original anecdote and 
illustration, and composed in a style every 
where popular and frequently polished and 
eloquent. 

The work has in fact, been composed in the 
spirit so well described by St. Pierre in his 
‘ Memoire Sur la Menagerie,’ when contrast- 
ing the actual study of nature with the perusal 
of books, or the examination of Museum spe- 
cimens: 

‘Those, he remarks, who have studied na- 
ture only in books can see only their books in 
nature; they look upon the natural world only 
to find therein the names and characters of 
their systems. If they are botanists, they are 
satisfied to have discovered a plant of which 
some author has spoken; and, baving assigned 
it to the class and the order which he has 
pointed out, they gather it, and spreading it 
between two sheets of gray paper, they sit 
down content with their knowledge and their 
researches, They do not form a herbal to 
study nature, but they study nature to form a 
herbal. It is in the same way that they make 
collections of animals that they may learn their 
genera and their species, and treasure up their 

















name. But can he be a lover of nature who 
thus studies her wonderful works? How great 
a difference is there between a dead vegetable, 
dry, faded, discoloured, whose stems, and 
leaves, and flowers are crumbling to powder, 
anda living vegetable, full of sap, which buds, 
flowers, gives forth perfumes, fructifies, and 
sows itself again, maintains a universal harmo- 
ny with the elements, with insects, with birds, 
with quadrupeds, and, combining with a thou- 
sand other vegetables, crowns our hills, and 
adorns our river banks! Can we recognise, he 
goes on to ask, the verdure and the flowers of 
a meadow in a hay-stack? or the majesty of the 
trees of a forest in a bundle of faggots? The 
animal loses by death even more of its cbharac- 
teristics than the vegetable; for the animal has 
received a more vigorous portion of life.. Its 
principal qualities vanish; its eyes are shut, its 
pupils are dim, its limbs are stiff; it is without 
feeling, without voice, without instinct. What 
a difference between the animal that enjoys 
the light, distinguishes objects, moves towards 
them, calls the female, couples, makes its nest 
or lair, brings up its young, defends them from 
their enemies, congregates with its kind, and 
gives music to our meadows! Do you recognise 
the lark, gay as the breath of morning, who 
‘at heaven’s gate sings,’ when he is suspended 
from tbe beak upon a bit of packthread; or the 
bleating sheep and the labouring ox in the 
well dressed limbs of a butcher’s shop? The 
best prepared animal only offers a stuffed skin 
and askeleton. The lifeis wanting, by which 
he was classed in the animal kingdom. The 
stuffed wolf may preserve his teeth, but the 
peculiar;instinct which determined his fero- 
cious character is gone, and he then scarcely 
differs from the friendly dog.? 

We were much pleased with the following 
just and pertinent ,remarks upon the means of 
awakening interest, which occur in the Intro- 
duction: 

‘ The first step in the successful communica- 
tion of any branch of knowledge is to awaken 
the attention of the mind to the object, or as- 
semblage of objects, to which that branch of 
knowledge applies. Without a habit of atten- 
tion to the things around them, men walk about 
in the world with their eyes half shut; for they 
are insensible to all but the commonest exter- 
nal appearances, and have no perception of the 
minuter peculiarities, which distinguish one 
class of objects from another, of the beauties 
of their structure, or of the harmonies of their 
arrangement. Take an example, engaged as 
we are in the ordinary pursuits of life, in our 
business, and jn our pleasures, it is but rarely 
that we bestow attention upon those most stu- 
peodous works of a ruling Providence, the sun, 
the planets, the myriads of stars, of which it 
might be thought that the bare contemplation 











would awaken in us a feeling of unbounded 
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wonder and admiration. It is only when some 
singular appearance of those vast and glorious 
bodies presents itself, when we behold an 
eclipse or a comet, that the greater number of 
us have our attention excited to the objects 
with which the science of Astronomy is con- 
versant. It is at such moments that the acci- 
dental awakening of our attention should be 
seized upon by us, to acquire the particular 
knowledge relating to the circumstance by 
which the spirit of inquizy was roused; for we 
may reasonably entertain a conviction, that if 
we refer to some intelligent instructor, or seek 
for an explanation in some proper book, we 
shall not only satisfy ourselves upon the point 
in doubt, but be led forward to feel an interest 
in many other details which would lay the 
foundation of a scientific knowledge of the 
laws which govern the heavenly bodies. This 
would be to acquire the habit of bestowing 
serious attention upon a subject which we 
had previously disregarded ; and we should find 
this habit a source of infinite amusement and 
instruction, not confined, as we might have 
thought, to those who survey the heavens from 
splendid observatories, and with the help of 
the most perfect glasses, but equally capable 
of affording delight, and being of use, to the 
way faring man, who plods onward to his home, 
and to the labourer, who rises to his work be- 
fore the morning star has disappeared. There 
will be delight wherever there is this habit of 
observation. 
we do not cultivate the spirit of inquiriry. 

‘Jtis precisely inthe same way that a natu- 
ralist, by constantly observing the peculiari- 
ties of animal life, acquires the readiest per- 
ception of the differences iu the structure and 
habits of the great variety of living beings; and 
he perceives in each of them qualities which 
a less practised observer would entirely over- 
look.’ 

In some instances animals seem to depend 
in a great measure upon man; yet, on consi- 
dering the relative situations of both, they will 
be found, with few exceptions, existing inde- 
pendent of him, and that he is more indebted 
to them for their services than they are to him 
for his protection and support. The chief 
objects for which we require the aid of animals 
are, for food, clothing, vigilance and strength. 
Though the two former are higbly essential to 
our comforts, they are not indispensable; the 
vegetable world supplies them in abundance, 
and the companionable qualities, watchfulness 
and swiftness, of the dog might be dispensed 
with. Itis the strength of animals that makes 
us sensible of our own weakness, By their 
power we build our dwellings, effect an inter- 
course with distant places, obtain much of our 
food, and the fuel of our hearths. A state of 
civilization requires, as an indispensable re- 
quisite, these things and others, rendering most 
snanifest our obligations to the animal world. 
Animals were created before man; but some of 
them were apparently endowed with their 
useful and valuable properties for his comfort 
and assistance. He gives them food and shelter 
in payment of service, attending them with 
diligence and care; yet the weil-being of the 
creature, had it continued wild, would not 
have required it; indeed, most of them live 
longer and have more enjoyment in a wild and 
unrestrained state than when they are domes- 
ticated. By art and for profit, he has, in many 
instances, altered the very nature of the ani- 
mais which he has subdued and tamed. The 
following curious instances, illustrative of this, 
are given in the work before us. 

‘ All associations between animals of oppo- 
ajte natures are exceedingly interesting; and 


those who train animals for public exhibition 
know how attractive are such displays of the 
power of discipline over the strength of in- 
stinct. These extraordinary arrangements are 
sometimes the effect of accident, and sometimes 
of the greater force of one instinct over the 
lesser forces of another. A rat-catcher, hav- 
ing caught a brood of young rats alive, gave 
them to his cat, who had just had her kittens 
taken from her to be drowned. A few days 
afterwards, he was surprised to find the rats in 
the place of the drowned kittens, being suckled 
by their naturalenemy. The cat had a hatred 





to rats, but she spared these young rats to 
afford her the relief which she required as a 
mother. The rat-catcher exhibited the cat 
and her nurslings to considerable advantage. 
A somewhat similar exhibition exists at present 
at Broderip. There is a little menagerie in 
London were such odd associations may be 
witnessed upon a more extensive scale, and 
more systematically conducted than in any 
other collection of animals with which we are 
acquainted. Upon the Surrey side of Water- 
loo-bridge; or, sometimes, though not so often, 
on the same side of Southwark-bridge, may be 
daily seen a cage about five feet square, con- 


this collection, John Austin, states, that he has 
employed seventeen years in this business of 
training creatures of cpposite natures to live 
together in content and affection; and those 





It is not too much to believe that many a per- 
|son who has given his halfpenny to lool upon 
| this show may have had his mind awakened to 
| the extraordinary effects of habit and of gentle 
discipline, when he has thus seen the cat, the 
| rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabit, the guinea 
| pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling, and the 
| Sparrow, each enjoying, as far as can be en- 
| joyed in confinement, its respective modes of 
| life in the company of others—the weak with- 
| out fear, the strong without the desire to injure. 
| It is impossible to imagine any prettier exbi- 
| bition of kindness than is here shown. The 
| rabbit and the pigeon playfully contending for 
| a lock of hay to make up their nests; the spar- 
| row sometimes perched on the head of the cat, 
j and sometimes on that of the owl, each its 
| natural enemy; and the mice playing about 

with perfect indifference to the presence of the 
| cat, or hawk, or owl. The modes by which 
| this man has effected thisare, first, by keeping 
all the creatures well fed; and, secondly, by 
accustoming one species to the society of the 
other, at a very early period of their lives. 
The ferocious instincts of those who prey on 
the weaker are never called into action; their 
nature is subdued to a systematic gentleness; 
the circumstances by which they are surround- 
|ed are favourable to the cultivation of their 
kindlier dispositions; al! their desires and plea- 
sures are bounded by their little cage; and, 
though the old cat sometimes takes a stately 
walk on the parapet of the bridge, he duly 
returns to his companions, with whem he has 
so long been happy, without at all thinking 
that he was born to devour apy of them.’ 

The inference which is drawn from this 
appears to us to be no less just and beautiful 
than itis profound. 

‘ This is an example, and a powerful one, of 
what may be accomplished by a proper educa- 
tion, which rightly estimates the force of habit, 
and confirms, by judicious management, that 
habit which is most desirable to be made a rule 
of conduct. The principle is the same, whether 
it be applied to children or to brutes.’ 





Instead of commencing with the lion, as is 
usual in popular works on natural history, or 


with the apes and monkeys, as Linncus does, 
the work before us begins with the dog, from 
the consideration, we suppose. that this animal 
seems designed by its natural habits to be pecu- 
liarly the servant and dependant on man, to be 
fed with him, housed and caressed, and re. 
ceiving more of his care than any other animal 
which falls under his dominion. 

* He associates with him in his pleasures, is 
identified with and enjoys them with his master; 
living with him, he pause high bearing 
and freedom of his lord; feels he is the com- 
panion and the friend; deports himself as a 
partaker of the importance and superiority, we 
might almost say, of the sorrews and pleasures, 
of the man; is elated with praise, and abased 
by rebuke; submissive when corrected, and 
grateful when caressed. His anxiety and tre- 
mor when he has lost his master, and with him. 





taining quadrupeds and birds. The keeper of | 


self, is pitiable; when deserted by his lord, he 
becomes the most forlorn of animals, a never 
failing victim to misery, famine, disease, and 
death. His ardour may excite him at times, 
until overpowered by fatigue; but he is not 
stimulatnd by pain, or menaced to attempts 
beyond his natural powers. View him in all 
| his progress, his life will be found to be easy, 
and frequently an enjoyable one, and though 
| not exempt from the afllictions of age, yet his 
| death, if anticipated, becomes a momentary 
evil. When in a native state, he isa wretched 
| creature, acommon beast of the wild, with no 


But the habit will not come, if | years have not been unprofitably employed! | innate magnanimity, no acquired virtues, bas 


i elevation, no character to maintain, but 
| passes his days in contention and want, is base 
in disposition, meagree in body, a fugitive, and 
a coward.’ 

Amongst the numerous original anecdotes 
of the dog introduced, we were particularly 
| struck with the following; 

* All dogs can switn, although some dislike 
| the water, and take to it with difficulty at the 
| TT 

The bull dog would 





| bidding of their masters. 
appear the least likely to combat with a heavy 
sea, as the Newfoundland dogs do, and yet the 
following circumstance is well authenticated— 
|on board a ship, which struck upon a rock 
| near the shore during a gale, there were three 
i dogs, two of the Newfoundland variety, and 
'an English bull dog, rather small in growth, 
but very firmly built and strong. It was im- 
portant to have a rope carried ashore, and as 
no boat could live an instant in the breakers 
| towards the land, it was thought that one of the 

Newfoundland dogs might succeed; but he was 
not able to struggle with the waves, and pe- 
|rished. The other Newfoundland dog, upon 
| being thrown overboard, shared a similar fate; 
| but the bull dog, though not habituated to the 
water, swam triumphantly to land, and thus 
saved the lives of the persons on board. 
Among them was his master, a military officer 
who still has the dog in his possession.’ 

The work abounds with anecdotes of similar 
interest respecting dogs, wolves, foxes, jack- 
als, hyzenas, lions, tigers, leopards, lamas, and 
cats, for which, if we could spare room, we 
should be glad to enrich our pages, but must 
content ourselves for the present, with the 
following: 

‘Mr. Southy, in his “Omniana,”’ relates 
two instances of dogs who had acquired such 
a knowledge of time as would enable them to 
count the days of the week. He says,—‘ My 
grandfather had one which trudged two miles 
every Saturday, to cater for himself in the 
shambles. I know another more extraordioary 
and well authenticated example. A dog, 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and was 
sold by him in England, would never touch a 











morsel of food upon Friday. The same facully 
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of recollecting intervals of time exists, though | we grapple with energy the link that unites us 


jn a more limited extent, in the horse. I[ 
knew a horse, (and have witnessed the circum- 
stance,) which, being accustomed to be em- 
ployed once a week on a journey with the 
newsman of a provincial paper, always stopped 
at the houses of the several customers, although 
sixty or seventy in number. But further, there 
were two persons on the route who took one 
paper between them, and each claimed the 
privilege of having it first on the alternate 
Sunday. The horse soon became accustomed 
to this regulation; and, although the parties 
lived two miles distant, he stopped once a 
fortnight at the door of the half-customer at 
Thorpe, and once a fortnight al the door of the | 
other half-customer at Chertsey; end never did | 
he forget this arrangement, which lasted seve- 
ral years, or stop unnecessarily, when he once 
thoroughly understood the rule.’—Afhencum. 








IDLE HOURS. 


This is a prefix to some lines from the pen 
of that lovely writer, Mrs. Brooks, who has 
figured under the signature of Norna.—We 
consider her really an acquisition to the cause 
of Literature in general, and to the paper with 
which in conjunction with her husband she is 
connected; the N. Y. Morn. Courier, from 
which we extract the following article—we 
consider the term ‘ Idle hours’ entirely a mis- 
nomer, agreeing with that excellent judge Dr. 
Johnson, ‘whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses, whatever makes the past, 
the distant or the future, predominate over the 





to the social and visible world. 
In an enclosure near Fort Moultrie are 
deposited the remains of those that perished 
at that station—soldiers and soldiers wives, 
with here and there the little graves of child- 
hood. The green turf is kept perf tly clean 
and smooth, and a white board, by éach 
mound, registers the name of the sleeper be- 
low. A uniformity exists, with a single ex- 
ception—far in one corner, upon a little rise 
of ground, stands a head stone of purest marble 
—the epitaph simple—‘ Died A. D. 18—, 
Helen, wife of Capt. , aged about 20.” A 
willow stem had once been planted over it, 
but it had apparently withered and never been 
replaced. I have often paused over this soli- | 
tary, brief memento, of departed youth, and 
read in it volumes. The classic style of the 
marble—no chubby headed angels, with wings 
behind their ears—no skull and cross bones— 
|no weeping effigies, that make one laugh to 
| look at—none of the usual disfigurations that 
friends devise and stone cutters execute;—] | 
love the pure, plain Parian; fit emblem of | 
| youth and innocence! Then the epitaph, so 
| different from the common chronological accu- 
| racy of days hours, and minutes—only the year 
18—; her age about 20. She died in youth, 
then; far from herhome; only with bim whom 
she had loved better than kindred or country. 
It is hard to leave existence, while the blue 
sky is cloudless; while futurity spreads its 
| glowing images, and the bosom promises to 
realize them—and she had doubtless a thou- 
|sand fond expectations. Again would she 








present advances us in the dignity of thinking visit the haunts of ber childhood, and repose on 
beings’—and on the contrary thinks what she the breast that lulled her infancy. Did not 
terms idle hours—a thousand times more use- | the kind forms of parental and fraternal affec- 





fully spent than nine-tenths of those of the 
nobler sex, so called—we have taken the 
liberty to add to it a motto which seems appro- | 
priate to the subject. 


‘Onsome fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 
E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ 

GRAY. 


tion, steal along as she watched some bright 
star, or plucked some sweet flower? and was 
not her step more light, and her voice more 
soft, as she spoke of soon returning? 

Death had crossed the beautiful, with a 
strong arm and a dark curtain. She sleeps 
alone in that solitary spot, and few footsteps, 
save mine own, ever linger near her. The 
dead willow leans against the stone, to an 
excited imagination, emblem of him who pla- 





Reader, didst thou ever spend a Sunday in 
a country village? If so, I venture to wager 
a soldier’s leal heart against thy heavy purse 
(and I should be sorry to make the exchange, ) 
that some hours, at least, were passed in cogi- 
tations amoag the tombs. It is common in 
such placts, and a beautiful custom it is, for 
the rustic congregation, as they leave the 
altar, to scatter themselves among the little 
white stones that mark the resting places of 
those who once joined them in the place of 
prayer. It unites ina manner the living and 
dead—recalls the virtues an@avorth of the de- 
parted—each recollection of their buried loves 
is graven dceper—parent and child, husband 
and wife, find a silver cord, which death can- 
not loosen; and the gray headed sire trembling 
on the brink of eternity, knows, that when his 
ashes are gathered to his forefathers, light 
steps, and fond hearts, will hallow his resting 
place. 

There is something ina solitary grave, dou- 
bly melancholy—and why? The immortal, lit- 
tle recks of its earthly garment; and, food for 
worms or fishes, the mighty stroke which severs 

~ eorruptible from incorruptible, reason tells us, 
makes the separation complete. Neverthe- 
less, let reason make her premises and draw 
her conclusions, but will the heart heed them? 
No: There is something in the damp, dark 
@rave which comes cold on the thoughts and 


ced it there. His tears had perhaps watered 
| it, (for there is no shame in the manly tear that 

falls for buried loye,) and often, as I have ta- 
| ken hold to uproot it, as often as I have de- 
| sisted. 

There is something bewitching in the idea 
fool undivided affection, and a whole heart is 
| worth possessing, be it ever so bad a one. 
| When, then, the gift unites youth and purity, 
| will not the receiver cherish it? Where now 
| was he, the survivor? Removed, probably, to 
|some distant spot, and not sorry, perhaps, to 
| leave the scene of lost happiness—his evening 
wall taken alone; his room solitary, his return 
ungreeted, and a thousand little disordered 
things, reminding bim that the kind hand, wont 
to arrange them, was gone. 

The hour of departure had indeed arrived, 
but she was to be left behind, and fancy pic- 
tured his last farewell to that solitary grave. 

It is a long time since I left that station, 
and the ever shifting scenes, the endless varie- 
ty of a soldier’s life, is peculiarly calculated to 
divert the mind from saddening recollections. 
Nevertheless, there are hours of thought in 
this profession which occur in none other. The 
leisure aforded by a numerous company; and 





again, the gloomy, haunted-like aspect of a} * 
dilapidated fortress, garrisoned by a handful of 


men—the steady tramp, and deep, low chal- 


lenge of the sentinel, as one turns or a sleep- 
less couch—the stifled roll of the midnight 


drum, warning the relief guard—and in times 
of alarm, the solitude, the excitement, the liv- 
ing romance of piquet duty, all force at times 


the most callous, to feel. 

Iam not naturally melancholy—quite other- 
wise; and for some reason or other, or rather 
for somethiog in which reason has nothing to 
do, I am sorry to see asolitary grave. - I have 
often thought of Helen, and from the sarco- 
phagus of wealth, emblazoned with titles and 
virtues, turned to remember that pure, unde- 
corated stone, with its simple inscription, far 
more beautiful to me, more delicate, more 
affecting, than the costly pile that covers ‘the 
richest Roman’s wife.’ N 


ne 











The following beautiful lines form no idle pic- 
ture of the fancy. How many a female, 
bred up to ease, in affluence and refinement, 
and afterwards made happy in the husband 
of her choice, has been doomed at length to 
reallize the sad reverse which is bere de- 
scribed! 


SOLILOQUY OF A DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 
* * * Time was, when much he lov’d me! 

When we walk’d out at close of day t’ inhale 

The vernal breeze—ah, well do I rememer, 

How then with careful hand, he drew my 

mantle 
Round me, fearful lest the evening dews 
Should mar my fragile health. Yet then his 


eye 

Look’d kindly on me, when my heart was sad. 
How fenderly he wip’d my tears away, 

While from his lips the words of gentle sooth- 


ing, 
In softest accents fell. 


How blest my evenings, too, when wintry 

blasts 

Were howling round our peaceful happy dwel- 
ling. 

Oh, it i sweet, the daily task perform’d, 

By the swept hearth, and cheerful fire, to sit 

With him I lov’d; to view with glistening eye, 

And alla parent’s fondness, the budding graces 

Of our little ones. 


* * * Then ye had a father, 

My lovely babes, now more than helpless 
orphans! 

Thy mother more than widow’s grief has 
known: 

Yes, sharper pangs than those who mourn the 
dead, 

Seiz’d on my breaking heart, when first I 
knew 

My love, husband—O, my earthly all, 

Was dead to virtue! When I saw the man 

My soul too fondly lov’d, transform’d to brute, 

O, it was then I tasted gail and wormwood! 

Then the world look’d dreary; fearful clouds 

Quick gather’d round me; dark forebodings 

, came. 

The grave before was terror; now it smil’d. 

I long’d to lay me down in peaceful rest, 

There to forget my sorrows. But I liv’d, 

And O, my God! what years of woe have fol- 
low’d! 

I feel my heart is broken. 

Has done the deed, 

him— 

The husband of my youthful days—the man 

For whom I gave my virgin heart away? 

Patient 1’ll bear it all. 


He who vow’d 
And shall I then upbraid 


* * Peace, peace, my heart! 

Tis almost o’er. A few more stormy blasts, 
And then the shatter’d sickly frame will fall, 
And sweetly slumber—where the weary rest, 
The wicked cease from troubling. —DELTA. 
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As acontrast to the ‘ Idje Hours’ of Mrs. 
Brooks, we extract the following from a late 
English paper, and leave our readers to judge 
from.the ‘ Active Hours’ of Mrs. Russel, which 
may be most likely to benefit the species they 
belong to. 

AN ENGLISH LADY. 


The East Sussex fox hounds threw off on 
Friday week, at Sayer’s Common, near Hick- 
stead, to a most excellent field. —They unken- 
nelled a fux near Albourne Place, which made 
away for Newtimber Church; from thence to 
Danny, through Clayton Woods to Clayton 
Holt, and nearly to Standen, where he was 
headed and went back to Pyecombe, over 
Wolstenbury-bill, to the north of Muddles- 
wood-gate. Here he was again headed, and 
drove back to the Fronthills, where he arrived 
completely exhausted, and being unable to 
ascend the hill, he turned back, and ran a 
short distance at the foot of the hill, wben the 
bounds ran into him.—This hunt, which is 
considered the best the East Sussex have had 
during the season, lasted upwards of three 
hours, over 30 miles of ground. Mrs. Russell 
was, as usual, one of the boldest riders in the 
field, and among the very few who were at the 
death. This lady has been out every day, 
without a single failure, during the season, 
wheo the hounds have not thrown off at too 
great a distance from Brighton. She takes 
always the boldest leaps, and has never, in any 
one instance, been thrown. Some ammsing 
anecdotes are told on this subject in thea 
ing circles. On one occasion, a lady 
London, who had been in the habit of going 
out with the hounds, and was considered a 
crack rider, went for the express purpose of 
eclipsing Mrs. Russell, She made her appear- 
ance twice in the field, and having on the se- 
cond day had two or three falls, was seen no 
more. Another day a gentleman accosted a 
brother sportsman, and inquiring who the lady 
was that took such gallant leaps, dectared his 
intention out of pure shame at being outdone, 
to follow wherever she went.—‘ Hitherto,’ he 
added, ‘ I have considered myself a good rider, 
but I can no longer think so.’ At a subsequent 
period of the chase the same parties again 
met, when the former confessed his utter ina- 
bility to keep up with Mrs. Russell, who was 
in her usual place when the fox was killed. 


CINNAMON FIELDS OF CEYLON. 


Our morning was as usual on a first arrival, 
taken up by visits; in the afternoon, we drove 
to E. Barnes’ sociable, through the far famed 
cinnamon gardens, which cover upwards of 
seventeen thousand acres of land on the coast, 
the largest of which are near Colombia. The 
plant thrives best in a poor sandy soil, in a 
damp atmosphere; it grows wild in the woods, 
to the size of a large apple tree; but, when 
cultivated,tis never allowed to grow more than 
ten or twelve feet in height, each plant stand- 
ing separate. The leaf is somewhat like that 
of the laurel in shape, but of a lighter colour; 
when it first shoots out it is red, and changes 
gradually to green.—It is now out of blossom, 
but [ am told that the flower is white, and 
appears, when in full blossom, to cover the 
garden. 

After hearing so much of the spicy gales 
from this island, I was much disappointed at 
not being able to discover any scent, at least 
from the plants, in passing through the gar- 
dens: there is a very fragrant smelling flower 
growing under them, which at first led us into 
the belief that we smelt the cinnamon, but we 
were soon undeceived. On pulling off a leaf 








or twig, you perceive the spicy odour very 
strongly, but I was surprised to hear that the 
flower has little or none. As cinnamon forms 
the only considerable export of Ceylon, it is, 
of course, preserved with great care: by the 
old Dutch Laws, the penalty of cutting a 
branch ws no less than the loss of a hand; at 
present a fine expatiates the same offence. 
The neighbourhood of Colombia is particularly 
favourable to its growth, being well sheltered, 
with a high, equable temperature; and as 
showers fall very frequeatly, though a whole 
day’s rain is uncommon, the ground is never 
parched.—Bishop Heber. 





SPRING. 


Lovely spring, we greet thee! Thy brows 
are crowned with rosy chaplets! Thou fillest 
allthe air with music, such as Angels love. 
Thy hands thou wavest, and surly winter, 
hoared with frost, attended by his sullen train 
of vapours, clouds, and storms, retire! The 
blustering winds begin to soften into gales. 
The silent brooks break out in brawling num- 
bers, and the mellifluous throats of feathered 
songsters wake the soul to holy musing. All 
nature feels the throb inspired by genial spring, 
and waking into life, hails with one harmoni- 
ous sound the etherial mildoess of her glowing 
presence! Soft showers descend like dew upon 
the top of Hermon, shedding their rich pearls 
on every herb and tree, and opening flower; 
and distilling life and health through all their 
interlacing roots.—The monarch of the day no 
longer dimmed with clouds of fleecy snow, and 
fenced with chilling frosts, early opes the por- 
tals of the sky and marches forth in peerless 
majesty, pouring forth his bounteous streams 
of living gold upon awakened nature. The 
sweet south breathes upon the tufied hill and 
sweeping gently o’er the leafy grove, catches 
the sweet odour of the budding shout and spiry 
grass and pours it fresh upon the ravished 
sense. 


A HINT TO MOTHERS. 


When we contemplate what great things 
depend on what, toa superficial observer, is of 
small moment, we wish to speak a word of 
caution. Our subject is that of the common 
every day conversation of mothers to their 
children. 

When giving to your children commands, 
be careful that you speak with a becoming 
dignity, as if, not only the right but the wis- 
dom also to command was with you. Becare- 
ful not to discover a jealousy that your injunc- 
tions may not be attended to, for if the child 
sees that you have doubts, they will lead the 
child to doubt too! Be cautious never to give 
your commands in a loud voice, nor in baste. 
If you must speak loudly in order to be obeyed, 
when it is not convenient to raise your vuice, 
you must expect to be disobeyed; and ifit be 
convenient for you to speak loudly, you must 
remember that it is inconvenient for others to 
hear it. 

But with regard to manner, be careful to 
speak in a soft, tender, kind and loving way. 
Eyen when you have occasion to rebuke, be 
careful to do it with mawifest kindness. The 
effects will be incalculably better. When 
you are obliged to deny the request that your 
child may make, do not allow yourself to do 
this with severity. It is enough for our little 
ones to be denied of what they may think they 
want, without being nearly knocked down 
with a sharp voice ringing in their tender ears. 

If you practice severity, speak harshly, fre- 
quently punish in anger, you will fiud your 


children will imbibe your spirit and manners. 
First you will find that they will treat each 
other as you treat them; and after they arrive 
to a little age, they will treat you witb unbe- 
coming replies. But if you are wise and treat 
your little ones with tenderness you will fix 
the image of love in their minds, and they will 
love you and each other, and in their conver- 
sation will imitate the conversation which they 
have heard from the tenderest friend which 
childrenthave on earth. 

















HORTICULTURAL. 








BLANCHING.~—This is an operation, for giy- 
ing a peculiar and delicate whiteness to the 
plants, and for depriving them of their bitter 
qualities. Itis done by earthing the stems of 
plants, by tying up their leaves, or by cover- 
ing them from the light. In earthing annuals, 
the earth is drawn up to press on the leaves as 
they grow.— Perennials are covered with loose 
earth before the growing season, and as they 
shoot up are whitened. Lettuce, Endive, &c. 
are sometimes blanched by tying the leaves 
together in such a manner as to exclude the 
light from the inner leaves.—By this operation 
the fasciculus becomes both tender and solid. 

Laying slates, pieces of board, &c. on En- 
dive and other salads, when nearly ful! grown, 
exclndes the light and thus renders colourless 
tbe parts that are covered. 

SorrEL.—The leaves of the common sorrel 
growing 1n the fields, as well as that cullivated 
in gardens, make very fine pies. They are 
also good for greens. 

Articuoxke —The flower heads in an un- 
ripe state contains the fleshy receptacle whick 
is used. They are fried in paste, sometimes 
used for pickling, dried in bags for winter use, 
and eat in araw state asasalad. The flowers 
possess the property of coagulating milk, and 
as a substitute for rennet. 

Hors.—The young shoots when three or 
four inches in height, are sometimes boiled 
like asparagus, and said to be little inferior. 

Enpive.—This is a hardy annual, and a 
native of Japan. The leaves form a large 
stocky head, and when blanched, are in much 
repute as salad.and stews in spring, autumn, 
and winter. 

DANDELIoN.—The unfolding leaves afford 
avery good ingredient in salads. —The French 
use the young roots, and the etiolated leaves 
with slices of bread and butter. The root is 
used as a substitute for coffee, 

CeLery.—This is a bardy biennial plant. 
The blanched leafstalks are a very excellent 
raw sallad; stewed they are put in soups. In 
Italy the seeds ate bruised and form a good 
substilute for the blanched leaves. The Ger- 
mans use the rocts of the variety called cele- 
riack with oil and vinegar, first boiling them 
and then suffering them to become cold. 

Musrarp.—The white mustard, (Sinapis 
alba,) when young, is a mild and tender salad, 
used like cresses. The tender leaves of 
the black mustard, (S, nigra,) are excellent 
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greens. The seed leaves are also used like 
cresses. 

Fennet.—The boiled leaves are used in fish 
sauces; and the tender stalks as salads. 





——e =m — 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 

President Jackson’s Inaugural is published 
in the London Courier of April 4th. 





The Duke of Wellington has lately purcha- 
sed an estate, for 250,0001.: more than a mil- 
lion of dollars. 





Messrs Daniel Johnson and Erastus Root 
have obtained, at Catskill, New York verdicts 
against the owner ofa hackney coach in which 
they were overturned and injured. The dam- 
ages allowed in the case of Mr. Johnson were 
$150, in that of General Root $200. 

Now as it appears from the above that the 
cost of upsetting a General is one third more 
than (hat of a common man, it seems evident 
that stage owners should inquire particularly 
into the rank of their fare and charge accord- 
ingly. 





Catholic Gratitude—a meeting of noblemen 
and gentlemen took place in London on the 
16th ult. to concert measures for erecting in 
Dublin a statue of the Duke of Wellington. 

lt appears from the Paris Moniteur, that 
Cardinal Francis Xavier Castizlioni, was cho- 
sen Pope on the Sist of March, and assumed 
the name of Pius VIII. He is a native of 
Cingoli, in the 63d year of his age—a liberal 
and enlightened prelate. 








Bow Street.—Elizabeth Brown, a middle 
aged female, was brought before Mr. Halls, 
charged with having assaulted Thomas Chaf- 
ney. The complainant was proceeding to 
describe the circumstances under which the as- 
sault was committed, when the defendant, who 
was apparently labouring under the influence 
of liquor, darted forward, and before the com- 
plainant could protect himself, she seized him 
by the hair of the head with one hand, whilst, 
with the other, she inflicted several severe 
blows on his face. Mr. Halls, after the aston- 
ishment of the moment had subsided, called 
upon the officers to separate the parties, and 
thereby prevent any further violence being 
committed on the complainant by the defend- 
ant, whom he designated as the greatest virago 
he had ever seen. Ford, the gaoler, with other 
officers, with great difficulty, at last succeeded 
in extricating the complainant from the fangs 
of the defendant. Mr. Halls observed that, 
perhaps this last assault would be more easily 
proved than the former, and directed the evi- 
dence to be taken down; after which he held 
the defendant to bail, and advised the com- 

_ Plainant to exhibit articles of the peace against 
herat the Sessions, She was committed in 
default of bail. 





New Court.--Thomas Richards was indict- 


| ed for stealing two ounces of tea, value 2d., 





the property of the East India Company. The 
prisoner, whilst working in the East India 
Company’s stores, was observed putting some 
teain his pocket; information was given, and 
he was taken into custody. The prisoner, in 
his defence, said he had been in the Company’s 
service about 20 years, and no charge had 
ever been brought against him before. Mr. 
Davidge, the proprietor of the Coburg theatre, 
and several other respectable witnesses, gave 
the prisoner a good character for honesty. 
The Jury found the prisoner guilty, and Mr. 
Sergeant Arabin sentenced the prisoner to 
be transported for seven years. 





Political state of Italy.—We find in one of 
our late Paris papers, the following brief sketch 
of the present state of Italy :— 

Naples is longing after the Constitution, to 
whicb the present king bound himself by an 
oath. The impatience felt for liberty, has 





prevented unanimity in a plan for obtaining 
|it. Rome is waiting the election of a new 
| Pope, but cannot lock for the renewal of the 
| paternal administration of Gonsalvi. Lucca, 
| under the government of a prince of the Bour- 
bon house, cannot enjoy, on account of his in- 
ability to do as he would the happiness he 
would wish to confer. Tuscany is happy un- 
| der the government of a tolerant and liberal 
| Austrian prince, whose health, however, is 
doubtful and feeble; Modena suffers, under a 
system like that of Don Miguel, where hatred 
and violence have no bounds; Parma is at pre~ 
| sent in favourable circumstances, though anx- 
ious for the future, while lamenting the death 
| of Count Niepperg, a good, generous and tole- 
rant man, the only Austrian, except the Grand 
| Duke of Tuscany, who has made himself be- 
loved by the Italians; in the Lombardo Veni- 
tian Kingdom, where despotism concealed its 
claws in 1814, to let them grow in 1822, there 
the cry of equal rights will inevitably be heard, 
in spite of the precautions of gloomy Austria, 
and her numerous battalions, and thousands of 
troops; while Piedmont is ashamed of the re- 
strictive relations and treaties formed with 
Austria. 





The Emperor of Austria has declared Venice 
a free port. 


‘What’s the news?’ asked a bachelor, the 
other morning. ‘The editor of the Middle- 
town Sentinel complains that he can’t get a 
literary wife.’ ‘ He does! the ungrateful follow 
ought to be thankful he is so fortunate,’ said 
the bachelor. 


For SALe or To Let, on Grounp Rent. 


A Lst of Ground on the east side of Schuyl- 
kill Third street, two hundred feet south of 
Market street, containing in front 17 feet, by 
79 feetin depth. Said lot is within ten feet of 
a street just opened, called Barker street, on 
the north, and it is supposed the said ten feet 
being of no use without this lot, may be added 
to it at a low rate, if wished for. Enquire at 
this office. 








Constantly for sale at this office en very low 
terms, Dr. Srerr’s OpopeLpoc LaABeE:s, at 
$1 50 per single thousand—1 25 for twenty or 
more thousands-~Schvol Premiums, almost e- 
qual to bank note work, in black ink, at 62 1-2 
cents, red or blue ink, at 75 cents per 100, or 
at $5-per 1000, assorted colours—Engraved 
Copy Book Covers of 100 different patterns, at 
$10 per 1000, Also, Prints for Scrap Books 








and Scrap Boxes, in packages, for $1 per 100. 








EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY 
ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 27, 1829. 





TERMS, $3 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Although our engraver has been rather dila- 
tory, yet we hope to be able to present our 
patrons with three plates of fashions before the 
close of the volume—yet we may be disap- 
pointed in our wishes, but as one is nearly 
finished, we intend to have it executed ina 
style superior to its predecessors. The por- 
trait of Gen. Jackson is now so nearly finished 
that it may be expected to grace an early num- 
ber of Volume third—that of Washington will 
form the frontispiece of this volume—and seve- 
ral other portraits of American worthies are in 
preparation, amongst which are Robert Morris 
the first minister of finance, Dr. Physic of 
this city, &c. &c.—to those who have complied 
with the terms of subscription, viz. payment 
in advance, we return our thanks—to those 
who have not, we send bills, and request 
their attention to their liquidation; as we do 
not think it fair that the living should pay for 
the dead, we now give notice that we must 
cease sending the paper to those who decline 
payment. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


Our readers are this week presented with a 
view of the inside of a Hat, and the Dresses 
worn by the Laplanders, which appears to em- 
brace the hall for visiters, dining room, and 
kitchen for cooking—as no chimney is visible 
it isto be presumed the smoke finds vent in 
an aperture in the roof—where the wish is, to 
while away the dreary hours of winter when 
few external objects of enjoyment present 
themselves, it is an important desideratum to 
have every thing which can contribute thereto 
within reach; accordingly we find that a sheep 
fold forms a part of the requisites to a well 
ordered cottage—ihe dresses indicating. the 
visiters and visited to belong to the upper 
ranks of society—we fear our fair readers ac- 
customed as many no doubt are, to splendid 
drawing rooms——superb Brussells carpets—cut 
glass decorating elegant sideboards, mirrors in 
which ‘he of Gath, Goliath, might have 
viewed his towering height, whole without 
stooping—-waving plume and all,’ may tura 
with a contemptuous speer from such home 
bred happiness. 


‘ But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who shall direct, when ai! pretend to know? 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot bis own; 
Extols the treasures of his storiny seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands andijpalmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gare. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at heme.’ 
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THE TOURNAMENT. 


. The sun had reached its meridian, when the 
clash of swords and coated mail ceased to 
vibrate, and the intense interest excited in the 
preceding combat (between a knight, whose 
bravery in various encounters had received 
many a prize, and had been rewarded by many 
a clap trom ‘the fairest hands, and a stranger) 
was turned on the elegant, though muscular 
figure of the unknown victor. 

The almost breathless pause in the surround- 
ing galleries, and the sudden turning of the 
brighest eyes, and sweetest smiles on him, and 
and nut unfrequently a richly embroidered 
scarf, or kerchief, dropped as he passed, and 
which he.universally returned with a graceful 
bow to the disappointed bestowers, who expect- 
ed he would gratefully entwine them on his 
arm, and appear at the banquet with them, 
seemed to confuse him; for he tottered rather 
than walked to the feet of the lovely bestower 
of the wreath—the youthful Mary Tudor! He 
knelt gracefully, but his visor was still down. 

‘Sir Knight, the visor must be raised. We 
must see the brave champion of our lovely 
consoit,’ said the infirm Lewis the Twelfth, 
as Mary held the prize over his head. 

Each eye was now rivetted—the visor was 
raised--a general buzz of admiration ran 
though the court—the wreath fell on his brows, 
* and Mary fainted. All was now consternation 
and wondering: the Queen was borne from the 
tent, and Lewis, imputing her sudden illness to 
to the intense heat, stopped to inquire after the 
health of the vanquished knights, and then 
turned to bid the victor to the banquet. But 
he was gone; and the surrounding officers 
‘were in vain questioned respecting his sudden 
disappearance. A cloud passed over the brow 
of Lewis, and, leaning on his gentleman, to 
support his aged steps, he proceeded to Mary’s 
work-room, where he found her seated at a 
piece of tapestry. But her thoughts were 
wandering ; for her fingers rested on it, and it 
was some minutes ere she perceived Lewis, 
from whiose brow the cloud had passed, and 
was succeeded by the kindliest smile, as he 





kissed the pale, marble brow of the Queen, 
and inquired if she were recovered. 

‘ Better—far better now,’ she said hurriedly 
and turning her face from his view. 

‘* And now, Mary,’ said Lewis, as she dis- 
charged her attendants at his bidding, ‘now, 
‘Mary, answer me truly, knew you your 
© champion? But I will not pain you by asking a 
reply; that glowing cheek, but now so pale, 
has answered fully. Oh, Mary! hadst thou 
confided in me, thy wishes had all been well. 
Tindéed ought to have known that beauty and 
rank like thine, must have drawn around thee 
many admirers, amongst whom thy young heart 
had selected its own to reign in, and live for— 
but f did not—~’ 

¢Forbear, forbear, Lewis, my husband, my 
king! Each of your wordsis a dagger. I will 
not attempt to deceive you. I own that my 
champion of to-day, and myself—yes! we 
plighted our mutual vows, forgetting, in the 
levelling name of love, that my fate was not 
at my own disposal: and where amongst the 
Princes and Kings of Europe, could I have 
chosen so well’as here? Believe me, I am 
happy, very happy, and I ask pardon for my 
weakness.’ 

¢ Pardon, Mary! tis I should ask that. Would 
I could make dace happy by the sacrifice of 
my few remaining years,’ said Lewis asa large 
tear dropped from his eye, and trickled down 
the snowy neck of Mary, who was also weep- 
ing even to sobbing. * And happy thou art 


- 


not, Mary; so belie not thy heart—think what 
must be my feelings, for I love thee as my 
heart’s blood, ay, and pity thee, even though I 
know thy heart, and=no, 1 will notsay thoughts 
for thou art too pure for that—are with another. 
Fare thee well, Mary, till we again meet at the 
banquet, when I hope to see thee more cheer- 
ful,’ he said; and, pressing her to his bosom, as 
a father would a cherished child, he left the 
room. 

Mary was now alone, and throwing herself 
on her knees, she burst into a passionate flood 
of tears, then, more composedly, buried her 
face in her hands, and bared her heart to her 
Maker and to her own scrutiny. 

‘Oh! how have I deceived myself,’ she ex- 
claimed, as she rose from her mental! prayer. 
‘[ had flattered my heart—I did not think I 
had triumphed over that weakness. But I 
have not, else why this emotion on whexpect- 
edly seeing him? Was it the sudden shock? 
Oh, no! oh, no! I feel—’tis_useless to imagine 
otherwise—1 know that Suffolk alone has my 
heart, and ’tis only gratitude I feel towards 
Lewis; and my conscience whispers, ‘ Is it thus 
a busband should be regarded? and I can but 
answer, No. Oh! Suffolk! Suffolk! why did you 
come here?’ 

When she uttered these words, she was 
pacing the long corridor which skirted her 
apartment. 

‘Why came [ hither, Mary!’ said the soft 
tones of a voice she well knew. ‘ Why came 


I hither—can not your own heart tell you, 


Mary?’ 

‘ Suffolk! Suffolk! I meant, why came you 
to France? I little thought you would pain 
yourself and me by attempting an interview. 
And, now I think of it, which of my attendants 
am I to consider as abetting such an attempt?’ 

‘Ask menot how I came here, Mary; but 
rather, now I am here, spend the precious 
minutes in talking of the clear, deep blue 
heavens, and spangling stars, that shed their 
pale bright light over us the night we plighted 
our mutual vows—of the moment both you and 
I forgot you were England’s Princess.’ 

¢ And uow, Suffolk,, interrupted Mary, ‘ we 
both forget that Iam the Queen of France.’ 

¢‘Oh, no! no! Mary, | cannot forget that— 
how can I?? 

‘Then call me not Mary,’ she replied, ia a 
tremulous voice; ‘for 1 then forget myself. 
You must be gone and remember Mary Tudor 
but as the wife of another.’ 

‘ Mary, I can never forget you; acknowledge 
the same on your part, and 1 willleave you.’ 

¢ Would it not be kinder, and more honour- 
able, to bid me forget you, Suffolk?’ asked 
Mary rather reproachfully. 

*It would, it would, Mary; but, surely, 
‘forget’ is a bitter word. Forget! no! no! 
Mary, I cannot say that: so, fare thee well, 
dearest. I go lest thy pure name should be 
sullied by remarks on this visit.’ 

* And fare thee well, ‘dearest Suffolk for the 
last time. But, first tell me how long will your 
stay in France be?’ 

‘ As longas the tilt or tournament proclaims 
the beauty of Mary Tudor; for I would not 
that any arm but this should bear the prize of 
that. 

‘Ah, braggart! Then you think no other 
can bear the prize while you are here?’ said 
Mary, a sweet smile playing on her mouth, and 
in her eyes, and which appeared more natural 
to her than tears. 

‘ No, not a braggart, Mary; for I know well, 
what strengthens my arm in the cause, does 
not nerve theirs,’ answered Suffolk. 








‘But eyen now, Suffolk, we were bidding 





ee 
farewell—you must be gone. Fare thee well! 


fare thee well! 

‘And, farewell, Mary! dearest, fare thee 
well! We meet not again, Mary, except for 
our mutual happiness,’ suffolk, hastily snatch. 
ing one kiss from her hand; and, his bosom 
heaving—his voice choking with emotion—he 
left her. 

‘ Another hand than mine will distribute the 
prizes tomorrow,’ she exclaimed, as he closed 
the door; then, summoning Anna Bullein, and 
her chief tire women, proceeded to her toilette 
with an aching heart. Though a smile quiv- 
ered on her Jip, and deceived her husband and 
her attendants, a closer observer might have 
traced a deeper feeling in the half-breathed 
sigh, the fixed, the scarcely conscious look of 
Mary. 

When she appeared at the banquet Lewis 
welcomed her with a smile. She was fre. 
quently pained by ‘ wonders’ who the stranger 
might be, remarks on his bravery, and praises 
of hismanly beauty. At these moments the 
colour fled from her cheek, and a tear would 
stand on her long silken lashes—for it is not 
blushes alone that mark emotion, No; a blush 
may rise at the mention of a name which does 
not touch the heart, but woman can still these 
speaking signs when she truly loves, though 
her heart be bursting; and then, in the deep 
night, or in solitude, how sad the conflict! 

Days sped their way but slowly to Mary. 
She learned that suffolk had quitted France, 
and that many a heart bad left its native soil, 
and accompanied him to merry England. 
Lewis’s health was gradually declining, and 
Mary watched over him with fond solicitude; 
and though she sometimes drew a comparison 
between her present occupation, and what she 
would have been if Suffolk's bride, she was far 
happier than she had been some time previous. 

‘Mary,’ said Lewis, often; ‘ Mary, I shall 
in a very short time lie with my fathers—but 
why is this?’ as he felt her tears trickling down 
his hand, as she would press it to her lips, and 
to her heart, which was too full to speak; ‘gor 
indeed could she told why she wept. ‘Then 
would continue—‘ Mary, you are burying ina 
sick chamber the brigtt morning of your 
youth, and do you weep when my death will 
free you*from such a sacrifice? Mary, you 
have set a pattern for high and for low, and 
may God in his infinite mercy reward you. { 
should weep, too; dearest, but I feel conscious 
you yet will shine the brightest in happiness 
and beauty at your own spledid court.’ 

So spake Lewis one morning, as Mary stood 
beside him. She held his band, her coral lips 
were pressed on it, and her eyes were raised 
to heaven, but she spoke not. A dead silence 
reigned in the room, for the officers and at- 
tendants vainly strove to hold the tear, and 
they appeared fixed in, their respective places, 
such was the deep interest of the scene. It 
appeared as the eternal farewell between an 
aged father and a beloved daughter; and Mary’s 
fears were true; not one thought of Suffolk 
crossed her mind at that moment—she felt she 
was parting. from a husband, and she would at 
that moment have given worlds to save his life. 
She clasped his hand tighter, for she felt it 
relax from its pressure—she fixed her eyes on 
him, his lips moved—all was over—and sbe 
was borne to her chamber in a state of insen- 
sibility; while all, from the palace to the cot- 
tage, Jamented the death of ‘ The Father of 
his country,’ 

The funeral was past, as was the coronation 
of Francis. In the gaiety of the latter, Mary 
had not taken any part, and only very few bad 
spoken with her since the death of Lewis, ner 
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could her mind find avght on which it might 
repose. Whole hours passed without her at- 
tendants hearing her voice. Every stratagem 
was tried, but unavailingly, to withdraw her 
from her solitude. 

She had been sitting as usual one evening, 
her eyes resting on the glorious retiring sun 
as he glided towards the west, gilding every 
object on which he looked, and reflecting his 
broad halo in the glittering lake. But Mary, 
though her eyes were bent towards it, saw it 
not, beautiful as it was. 

‘He is no doubt better employed than in 
thinking of me,’ she murmured; ‘ winning the 
smiles of some fair, favoured one. Yet me- 
thinks one line he might bave sent in the pack- 
ets of condolence from England. Lewis, 
would I had died with thee! my heart had a 
resting-place whea thou wert alive, but now 
I seein an isolated being.’ 

‘Say not so, Mary,’ said a yoice.—It was 
Suffolk’s! A joyful smile, and a blush, spread 
their brightening influence over her face—the 
half formed tear died in its embryo. 

‘Isolated, Mary!’ he continued, ‘ what were 
you conjuring to your mind? DidI not say 
truly, that when we met it should be in happi- 
ness?’ 

‘1 know not yet what is your errand, then 
how can I answer?’ asked Mary, with a speak- 
ing glance of tenderness. 

¢In the first place, Mary, I am deputed by 
your brother to be your escort to our own 
white clitfs, and, in the next ——’ he stooped, 
and whispered in her ear with a saucy smile, 
to which she returned a momentary gaze, and 
a deep-dyed blush. 

¢ And when am I to hold myself in readiness 
for our departure, Sir Knight?’ 

‘As soon as wind will answer my wishes, 
sweet Queen, for I will call you so now, there 
is po pain attending the name. You would not 
be called by any other when last we met, but 
now ’tis otherwise; and I will not please you 
by calling you Mary.’ . 

‘ Please me, thou saucy one—nay, I am thy 
Queen, and ’tis but my right to be called so,’ 
she replied. 

‘Ay, Queen Dowager, too! But; jesting 
apart, dearest, if wind serves to-morrow, are 
you ready?’ 

*Nes!’ answered Mary; and Suffolk, raising 
her Hand respectfully to his lips, bowed, and 
retired. ¢ 

Now, how different was Mary’s counte- 
pance from what, but a few minutes before, 
it had shewn! the sun was bathed in deeper 
glory, and Mary looked forth, with a full heart, 
enjoying all its beauty, its splendour, and its 
magnificence. 

* How a few fleeting moments can change 
our destiny, and our temper!’ she exclaimed. 
* In «few days I shallagain see dear England,’ 
and a blush kindled its brightness on her face 
in solitude, for her heart whispered— and 
with dear Suffolk!’ Then, how much dearer 


__ did England seem. And his presence had 
: anged a blank (to her) into the most glori- 


Olle of scenes—such is woman’s aeart! 
Two days after this they sailed for the 
The wonders in France 
ere fully satisfied as to the ‘ how and when,’ 
when they saw Mary’s sweet smiles, and Suf- 
’s manly tenderness; and many a heart 
d her, as he trod. the deci of the vessel 
ith Hier, and many an eye lost its wonted lustre 
n it was known in France that Mary was 


sad 


) the bride of Suffolk.—E. A. 1.—na BELLE 
_ ASSEMBLEE. 


TURKISH BEAUTIES. 


The face of a Turkish woman must not be 
seen in public; ifa man meets one in the streets 
unveiled; he turns his face towards the wall 
till she has passed, so strong is the force of 
custom, that I one day saw the disdar aga turn 
his back upon his own daughter, a young girl 
of exquisite beauty as she walked unveiled up 
the steps of the propylaa. These ladies, how- 
ever, are not so squeamish when out of obser- 
vation, as I myself afterwards found. Copying 
inscriptions one afternoon in the court-yard of 
Lusierta, whilst that worthy signor was enjoy- 
ing his siesta I heard a gentle knocking at the 
outer gate, which I immediately opened, and 
discovered to my great surprise, about twelve 
or fifteem Turkish ladies, covered with long 
white mantles or veils, reaching from head to 
foots Having let them in, they made me un- 
desstand, by signs, the object of their visit was 
to see a fine clock, with musical chimes, that 
Lord Elgin had presented to the city of Athens, 
as if to recall the despoiler of the Parthenon 
every hour to remembrance. They followed 
me slowly in perfect silence to the temporary 
shed in which it was placed, but had no sooner 
entered than they began to gigle, and presently 
burst into a loud laugh, they then threw back 
suddenly their long veils, as if by a preconcert- 
ed scheme to surprise me by that blaze of 
beauty which radiated from their large black 
eyes; I certainly never beheld so glorious a 
sight. I may have seen handsomer women, 
perhaps, than any individual among them, but 
never did 1 see such a combination of beauties, 
such beaming eyes and silken lashes, or such 
dazzling complexions, they appeared like a 
legion of houries sent express from the para- 
dise of Mahomet. The lovely creatures seemed 
to enjdy my astonishment, and to triumph in 
the effect of their charms, encompassing me in 
a circle, they gently pushed me towards the 
clock, that 1 might show them its mechanism. 
This I had no sooner done than, with a shout 
of joy, they seized the wire, and rung such a 
peal upon the chimes, that the Italian awoke 
from his nap, and running to the spot in his 
| gowneand his slippers, began to chide them in 
so severe a strain, that the laughter immedi- 
ately ceased, silence was restored, the veils 
drawn-again over their faces, and, in the slow 
and solemn step with which they entered, the 
whole party moved off the premises, leaving 
me in the state of a person just awakened out 
of a most extraordinary dream.—-HUGHES’ TRA- 
VELS IN GREECE. 





HUMOUROUS. 

A Porrucurse Becosr.—Two English 
friends called on me one day in Lisbon, and at 
the same time a third gentleman, well dressed, 
hair powdered, &c. entered the apartment 
(which was on the first Moor.) He remained 
some time in the room, before it was noticed 
that neither the visitors nor the visited appear- 
ed to own him, each party waiting for the other 
to introduce the stranger. This, after some 
staring on all sides, produced the natural ques- 
tion, ‘ Shall I have the honour to receive your 
commands?’ whieh was instantly complied with 
by the usual whine of, ‘O Senhor! por amor de 
Dios’ &c.; this gent/eman being neither more 
nor'‘less than a polite beggar, who seeing my 
friends were Englishmen, had followed them 
into the house and up stairs. This however is 
nothing uncommon; and I understand that the 
residents in the upper stories of the houses 
(perhaps six or seven high) have these better 
o of beggars continually knocking at their 

oors. 

















Dovuste mistaxe.—An Englishmau, trav- 
leling a few weeks since in one of the 
northern mails in company with an Trishman, 
charged the latter with having taken his hand- 
kerchief; but on afterwards finding it in his 
own hat where he himself had placed it, he. 
stammered outan apology, and expressed a 
hope that no offence would be taken at what 
he had said; the Irishman answered quite gaily: 
‘ Faith, an, as to that, you may keep your mind 
aisy! I, Sir, was as far wrong as yourself; for 
you, you know, took me for a rogue, and I, 
botheration, took you for a gentleman.’ 





A woopEN LEGGED cow.—One of the four 
legs of a Cow, the property of Mr. Little of 
Herresford in Cornwall, was accidently broken 
some time ago, and Mr. Little being unwilling 
to kill it, had the leg amputated just below the 
knee joint, and the part being perfectly healed, 
a pad and leg were braced on and the pvor ani- 
mal now walks about lies down, and rises with 
much facility. 

ENGLISH PAI ER. 

This is nothing to the story of the N. Eng- 
land Cow, who, when her sight began to fail 
her, was by her benevolent master, accomoda- 
ted with a pair of spectacles. It was said that 
she could actually see to stitch wristbands. 





We learn that the wager madeonitsperfor- . 


mance, was yesterday afternoon won by the 
individual who proposed to take up one hun- 
dred stone, each placed a yard apart, and to 
return with and deposit them successively in 
a basket at the point of starting, in the space 
of 50 minutes. This novel and difficult feat 
was accomplished with greatease in 47 minu- 
@es 54 seconds, before a large concourse of 
persons at Tivoli Garden.. The distance he 
had to traverse is by computation, upwards of 
5 miles. Unless mistaken in our hasty addi- 
tion, it is exactly 5 miles 5 furlongs, 3 rods 


j and 5} yards—to which adding the interrup- 


tions from turning and stopping, would in fact 
make the exertion considerably mete than 
requisite to pass over fully seven miles. 





Whoever is angry with another, is wrong 
himself. 





HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
‘With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unlading wreath.— Old 2'lay. , 


=> 





On the 12th inst. near Mercersburg, by the 
Rey. Mr. Elliott, Francis Wyeth, Editor of 
the Harrisburg Argus, to Miss Susan H. Max- 
well, daughter of Mr. William Maxwell, of 
Franklin county. 

On Wednesday, the 13th instant, by the 
Rev. Wm. T. Brantly, Mr. Jacob Price , mer- 
chant, of New Jersey, to Miss Mary, daughter 
of Mr. John Dean of this city. 





cn] 
OBITUARY. 

Jn this misjudging world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant:—O believe it not! 

it is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here<ix 

And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

And vanishes forever! 


On Tuesday evening, the 19th instant Mr. 
Adolph Ebringhaus, in the 54th year of his age. 

Cn Sunday last at his residence in West 
Chester County, N. Y. the yeverable John 
Jay, in the 84th year of his age, a distinguished 
worthy of the Revolution. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


SONG. 
Love like the butterfly, takes wing, 
He courts the rose but to forsake; 
Ah then, beware his treacherous sting, 
Which leaves the fetter’d heart to break! 


But friendship has the ivy’s truth, 
And closer twines when tempests lower, 
It takes its root in early youth, 
And blossoms in life’s latest hour.—sypNEy. 
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THE SPIRIT’S MINISTERINGS. 
BY THE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M. A. 


There’s a sound of the summer coming from 
far, 
A wakening call to the earth, 
And brightly the light of the morning star, 
Falls where the rose has birth: 
‘There’s a breath of meadows and odorous 
flowers, 
Mixed with the music of many bowers, 
And a spirit the light and music fills, 
The spirit of joy, breathing where it wills! 


There’s a gladness of heart in all human things, 
The eye is bright and the voice is sweet, 
Love is bathed in the deepest springs, 
Where the mortal’s life and the spirit’s 
meet: 
One happy song from the green earth swells, 
The voice of hamlets and peopled dells— 
Tis the holy spirit of nature still, 
Doing the Lord of Creation’s will. 


A mother is singing her babe to rest, 

With the song of her quiet soul— 
The fondest bopes that are in her breast, 

An angel would not control— 
But her heart is stirred with her own deep 

prayer, 

And the blessed thought that’s settling there, 
With the voice of a spirit sent from thence, 
Where hearts are blessed for their innocence. 


An aged man hath come ling’ring by 

The home of his earliest youth, 
And a vision passes before his eye 

Fall of delight and truth— 
There's a promise made of some sweet return, 
And he feels his heart with the blessing burn; 
For aspirit comes from heaven to tell, 
Jn heaven with all he loved ’tis well. 


There are children round their father’s bed, 
And bis last farewell is given— 


There’s joy in their grief—a blessing shed, 
At once from their sire and Heaven— 
Deep is the peace that reigns around, 
Where the faithful in his faith is crowned, 
For the holiest of holies is o’er his bed— 
The spirit of Him who wakes the dead. 


Oh! ’tis the one great spirit in all, 
Working His various wi]]— 

The bosom is blessed that bears His call— 
The ocean hears and is still: 

The summer is His with its swelling bloom, 

The glory His of the martyr’s tomb; 

He is the life of the world—the breath 

Of the pure in soul, and the true in death. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


FROM THE BRITISH JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 


Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 

And counted the sands that underit be? ~* 

Hast thou measured the height of heaven 
above? 


Then may’st thou mete ont a mother’s love. 


Hast thou talked with the blessing of lead- 
ing on 

To the throne of God some wandering son? 

Hast thou witnessed the angel’s bright employ 

Then mays’t thou speak of a mother’s joy. 


Evening and morn has thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry? 

The bee for herself hath gathered and toiled, 
But the mother’s cares are all for her child. 


Hast thou gone with the traveller thought 
afar, 


*| From pole to pole, and from star to star? 


Thou hast; but on ocean, earth, or sea, 
The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 


There is not a grand inspiring thought, 
There is pot a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling, pure and bigh, 
That may not be read in a mother’s eye. 


And ever since earth began, that look 

Has been to the wise an open book, 

Towin them back from the loss they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. 


There are teachings on earth, and sky and air, 
The Heavens the glory of God declare; 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

He is heard to speak a mother’s love. 





= 

The annexed delightful little ballad of 
Walter Scott’s, has been very frequently pub- 
lished, but is still none the worse for wear. The 


subject is a pleasant one, and it bas been well 
handled. 


NORA’S VOW. 


Hear what highland Nora said; 

‘The earlie’s son [ winna wed: 
Should a’ the race o’ nature dee, 
And nane be left but I and he, 

For a’ the goud, for a’ the gear 

And a’ the lands, baith far and near, 
That ever valor Jost or won, 

{ wadna wed the earlie’s son.’ 


‘ A maidens vows,’ auld Callum spoke, 
‘ Are lightly made and lightly broke. 
The heather on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom on purple light; 


} The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 


That lustre deep frae glen and brae; 











Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone. 
May blithely wed the earlie’s son.’ 


«The swan,’ she said, ‘ the loch’s clear breast 
May barter for the eagle’s nest; 
The Awe’s fierce stream may backward turo, 


‘| Ben Crushan fa’; and crush Kilchurn; 


Our kilted clans, when blude is high, 
Before their foes may turn and fly, 
But I, war’ a’ marvels done, 

Wad never wed the earlie’s son.’ 


Still in the water-lily’s shade 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made; 

Ben Crusban stands as fast as ever; 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river; 
To shun tbe clash o’ foeman’s steel, 

No highland brogue has turned the heel 

But Nora’s heart is lost and won— 

She’s wedded to the earlie’s sgn! 


THE CAMBRIAN’S FAREWELL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The voice of thy streams in my spirit I bear, 
Farewell! and a blessing be with thee, green 


land! 
On thy balls, on thy hearths, on thy pure moun- 
tain air, 
On the strings of the harp, and the minstrel’s 
free hand! 
From the love of my soul with my tears it is 
shed, 
Whilst 1 leave thee, oh land of my home and 
my dead. 
I bless thee! yct not for the beauty which 
dwells 
In the heart of thy bills, on the waves of thy 
shore. 


And not for the memory set deep in the dells 

Of the harp, and the warrior, the mighty of 

ore, 
And ae for the songs of those proud ages fled, 

Green land, poet land of my home and my 

dead! 
I bless thee for all the true blossoms that beat 

Where’er a low hamlet smiles under the 

skies, 

For thy peasant hearts burning, the stranger 
to greet, 

For the soul that looks forth from thy children’s 
kind eyes! 

May the blessing like sun shine, around thee 
be spread, 

Green land of my childhood, my bome, andmy 
dead! 

There is but one way to heaven, both for 
the learned and the unlearned. 

ANECDOTES. 

A Bap Excreption.—A gentleman finishes 
an eulogium on a lady with the following 
words. * Ab, Sir! nothing beats a good wife’— 
‘I beg your pardon,’ rejoined a by-stander, ‘a 
bad husband does.’ 


A lady visiting the British museum, said to 
one of the librarians, ‘ Pray, sir, hav’nt ydu a 
skull of Oliver Cromwell here?’ ‘No, madam,’ 


replied the man of learning and antiqnity,» 
‘Dear me,’ said she, ‘I wonder at that, for” 


they have a very fine one in the museum at 
Oxford.’ 
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